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may make the exercise unattractive in these days of mass-produc-
tion, but it is an exercise, nevertheless, worth setting frequently,
for it makes a definite and intelligible demand on the mind and
so produces the type of thinking of which Plato speaks, in which
the mind has to ask itself many questions and give answers,
affirming or denying, until at length its judgment becomes
crystal clear.

6. THE CONCRETE AND THE ABSTRACT
The difficulty, as children encounter it, is that the language
required for general discussion comes easily only to those accus-
tomed to comparing freely with one another ideas which they
have separately experienced, so that when experience is scanty
and discussion rare this kind of language is not readily acquired.
As long as children need language merely for telling what they
have seen or heard done, without attempting to summarize it
briefly or to express any judgment about it, they will have little or
no need of words other than those which call up pictorial images
of concrete things and events.1
The first steps in their progress to a greater mastery of language
may well follow upon their having to talk about properties which
a number of things have in common. .Some of these properties
they will have observed, no doubt, before they learn the words
by which they are named; others they may not observe until
their attention is drawn to them in reading or in conversation.
One common feature, for example, which pennies, threepenny-
pieces, and shillings possess is, for adults, their metallic nature.
The fact that they are all made of metal is less obvious to children,
for whom they are primarily coins9 or money. Because metal is
less relevant to the purpose of children, the word itself appears
late in their vocabularies; indeed, if a child is asked in what
way a penny, a nail, and a knife-blade are the same he is unlikely
to say they are all made of metal before the mental age of
eleven. Below this age the bright child only can do without the
aid of direct experience in building up a store of useful general
terms of the non-picturable variety, in addition to those pictur-
able class-names employed in conversation with his equals. The
ordinary child and the unsophisticated adult will continue to
think largely in terms of pictorial images more or less systematic-
1 "There are degrees of abstraction. . . . This may be readily seen if one passes
in review such a series of terms as, say, *the horse that won the Derby in 1927,* 'race-
horse/ 'horse,* 'quadruped,' 'animal,* 'Jife.' ... It is just a matter of convenience
and convention that only the more abstract terms are now called abstract, the less
.abstract being called zfnerd."~A. WOLF, in Ency. Brit, (iqth edition), Volume I,
pp. 65-66.